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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT FOR RUSSIA. 

BY HANNIS TAYLOR, LL.D. (EDIN. AND DUB.), AUTHOR OF " THE 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION," ETC., ETC. 



With a view to ascertaining the result of the recent conference 
of the presidents of the Zemstvos, the representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press at St. Petersburg interviewed Mr. Sauverin, the 
veteran editor of the " Novoe Vremya" who said: 

" I certainly think the conference was highly significant. It shows 
the necessity for a departure from the present system. Personally, I 
do not agree with all the Zemstvoist proposals. The memorial embodies 
to the last word the science of constitutional government. I think some 
form of national representation is bound to come. ... It would not 
be a curtailment of the autocratic power to summon representatives of 
the people, but rather a strengthening of the Imperial authority, since 
it would enable the monarch to know the true needs and desires of his 
subjects. Ex-Minister of the Interior Ignatieff's idea of a Zemstvo 
Parliament to sit as a consultative body is worth considering as the 
logical development of the Zemstvos, which would be a ready - made 
electoral college for the land parliament. In my opinion, it would be 
preferable to have two houses. The higher should take the place of the 
present Council of the Empire, and a part of it should be elected and a 
part appointed. Xhe Lower House should be composed of members, each 
representing a large constituency; otherwise, the population of 150,- 
000,000 would necessitate a too unwieldy Lower House." 

Here is a clear and definite admission, from one declaring his 
belief that " autocracy should be preserved," that the time has 
come when Eussia should have a bicameral parliament to be com- 
posed of " an elective body to act in a consultative capacity to the 
sovereign, who should retain absolute freedom to follow the 
recommendations of the majority or minority, as he might think 
best." Mr. Sauverin evidently recognizes the maxim of Sir 
James Mackintosh that " constitutions are not made, they grow," 
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when he adds : " My belief is that the changes should be intro- 
duced gradually. The first phase should be the introduction of 
the elected members to the Council of the Empire, which would 
be a useful initiation of our statesmen and people to representa- 
tive institutions." In the presence of such reflections, students of 
the history of representative government naturally propound to 
themselves the question whether, in the light of that history, it 
is not probable that a parliament may be rapidly evolved out of 
the local institutions of Eussia, in such a way that a representa- 
tive assembly may be built up alongside of the Autocracy, at first 
purely consultative, and finally supreme in the state. All who are 
familiar with the history of the English constitution know that 
the Parliament of that country was evolved, through such a 
process, from germs embedded in the English township, origi- 
nally a village community with a constitution identical with 
that of the Eussian mir, the primary unit of Eussian state or- 
ganization. 

Eepresentative government is a Teutonic invention, of which 
the ancient world knew absolutely nothing. To the Teutonic in- 
vaders who settled down within the limits of the Eoman Empire 
the modern world is indebted for the principle of representation, 
whereby large populations are enabled to extend the organization 
of natural life, without loss of vitality, through representative 
assemblies in which widely separated local communities co- 
operate with the central authority through trusted men elected 
to speak and act in their stead. The incurable weakness of the 
Eoman political system was its lack of the equal and concerted 
action of widely diffused populations through the instrumentality 
of representation. That lack was supplied by the Teutons, who 
brought with them from the forest and the steppe the germs of 
the representative principle embedded in the organization of their 
local, self-governing communities. In every one of the modern 
European states that have arisen out of the settlements made by 
the Teutonic nations on Eoman soil, a serious attempt has at 
some time been made in the direction of representative govern- 
ment. The remarkable fact is that, in every Continental state in 
which such an attempt was made, it ended at last in failure and 
disappointment. By the sixteenth century, nearly every effort 
in the direction of representative government upon the Continent 
of Europe had come to an end. In England only, among the Teu- 
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tonic nations, has the representative principle been able to main- 
tain a continuous existence. In that way, the English nation 
has been able to hand it down from the barbarian epoch to modern 
times; in that way, England became the "Mother of Parlia- 
ments," the teacher of the science of representative government 
to all the world. Since the beginning of the French ^Revolution, 
nearly all of the states of Continental Europe have organized na- 
tional assemblies after the model of the English Parliament in a 
spirit of conscious imitation. But the typical English national 
assembly, embodying what is generally known as the bicameral 
system, was not copied into the Continental European constitu- 
tions until it had first been reproduced in a modified form by the 
founders of the federal republic of the United States. Thus 
rendered popular by its successful reproduction in American 
constitutions, State and Federal, the English political model was 
followed by France, by Spain and Portugal, and by Holland and 
Belgium combined in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and, 
after a long interval, by Germany, Italy, Austria and Japan. To 
the student of the science of politics, the typical English national 
assembly, therefore, appears not simply as the local legislature 
of the United Kingdom, nor even as the Imperial Parliament of 
the British Empire, but, higher still, as the accepted model of 
representative government throughout the world. Has the time 
come when Eussia is prepared to concentrate the vast energies 
of her widely diffused populations through the instrumentality 
of a representative assembly, fashioned after a model adopted 
in every country in which constitutional government now pre- 
vails? 

The most valuable single result, perhaps, of the application of 
the new science known as " Comparative Politics " to the study 
of institutions, is embodied in the discovery that the unit of 
organization in all of the Aryan nations, from Ireland to Hindu- 
stan, was the naturally organized association of kindred — the 
family, swelled into the clan — which, in a settled state, assumed 
the form of a village community, represented by the yivoQ of 
Athens, the gens of Home, the mark or gemeinde of the Teu- 
tonic nations, and the mvr of Eussia. The Teutonic state built 
up in Britain, and known as " England," is the outcome of a 
process of aggregation, in which the village community, or mark, 
there known as the "township," "parish" or "manor," was 
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the unit erf political organization. As Mr. Freeman has ex- 
pressed it: 

" The unit is the mark, roughly represented by the modern parish or 
manor. The shire must not be looked on as a division of the king- 
dom, nor the hundred or the mark as a division of the shire. 
The hundred is, in truth, formed by an aggregation of marks, the shire 
by an aggregation of hundreds, and the kingdom by the aggregation of 
shires. The aggregation of marks into shires is, indeed, mainly to be 
inferred from local nomenclature and from the analogy of other Teu- 
tonic countries, but the aggregation of shires into kingdoms is matter 
of recorded history." 

The English state, thus built up in Britain through the aggre- 
gation of primitive local communities, preserved them as the sub- 
structure of its national life; and from them was drawn the 
representative principle confined at first to strictly local con- 
cerns. The English village assembly, or tun-moot, elected its own 
officers, and also provided for the representation of its interests 
in the assemblies of the hundred and the shire, where the reeve 
and four discreet men appeared for the township. That is the 
earliest illustration of the representative principle. As John 
Fiske has well expressed it : " In these four discreet men sent to 
speak for their township in the old county assembly, we have the 
germ of institutions that have ripened into the House of Com- 
mons, and into the legislatures of modern kingdoms and repub- 
lics. In the system of representation thus inaugurated lay the 
future possibility of such gigantic political aggregates as the 
United States of America." The representative principle, which 
survived the Norman Conquest as a part of the machinery of the 
Old-English local courts, never entered into the constitution of 
the national council prior to the reign of John. Not until that 
time did the ancient practice of sending the reeve and four dis- 
creet men from the township to the county court expand into 
the practice of sending " four discreet men," as representatives of 
the shire, to the common council of the kingdom. Not until 1265 
did representatives from the towns first appear in Parliament, 
and not until 1295 was it settled that elected representatives from 
both shires and towns had the right to appear regularly in Parlia- 
ment. Prom the coming of the Conqueror down to that time, the 
bureaucracy which governed England in the name of the Crown 
was almost as absolute in national affairs as that which now 
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governs Eussia in the name of the Tsar. When the English Com- 
mons were first called to Westminster to consult as to taxation, 
their position was quite as humble as that which Mr. Sau- 
verim would now assign to the lower house of his elective 
assembly. As all the world knows, the growth of the power 
of the English Parliament was a very gradual evolution. 
Only after hard and prolonged struggles did it win the right, 
first, to participate in and then exclusively to authorize taxation; 
next, to participate in and control legislation ; next, to control the 
royal administration and to depose the King himself. The secret 
of the result finally attained is embodied in the fact that the unit 
of political organization known as the " township " survived, and 
from its loins was drawn the vital principle of popular govern- 
ment, through whose agency was built up, alongside of the royal 
bureaucracy, a representative assembly in which the sovereign 
powers of the nation were concentrated and consolidated. 

In the absolute and centralized monarchy of Eussia, the unit 
of state organization is the village community known as the 
" mir" whose constitution is identical with that of the Teutonic 
mark or township, as it appeared centuries ago. While the latter 
has grown and borne fruit, the former has simply prolonged its 
childhood. When the student of politics desires to inspect an 
ancient institution in its primitive form, he must find it in some 
stagnant community in which it has not progressed. The Eussian 
' mir, as it appears to the traveller of to-day, is a vivid illustration 
of the village life of the founders of the English kingdom at the 
time the migration into Britain began. Prom the chapter en- 
titled "The Mir" in Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace's book on 
Eussia, published not very long ago, we learn that : 

" In ' the great stronghold of Caesarian despotism and centralized 
bureaucracy/ these Village Communes, containing about five-sixths of 
the population, are capital specimens of representative constitutional gov- 
ernment of the extreme democratic type! When I say that the rural 
commune is a good specimen of constitutional government, I use the 
phrase in the English, and not in the Continental, sense. . . . Their con- 
stitution is of the English type — a body of unwritten, traditional con- 
ceptions, which have grown up and modified themselves under the in- 
fluence of ever-changing practical necessity. If the functions and mutual 
relations of village elder and the village assembly have ever been de- 
fined, neither the elders nor the members of the assembly know anything 
of such definitions; and yet every peasant knows, as if by instinct, what 
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each of these authorities can do and cannot do. The commune is, in fact, 
a liring institution, whose spontaneous vitality enables it to dispense 
with the assistance and guidance of the written law. As to its thor- 
oughly democratic character there can be no possible doubt. The elder 
represents merely the executive power. All the real authority resides 
in the assembly, of which all heads of households are members. The- 
oretically speaking, the village parliament has a speaker, in the person 
of the village elder. . . . The elder comes prominently forward only 
when it is necessary to take the sense of the meeting. On such occa- 
sions, he may stand back a little from the crowd and say, * Well, ortho- 
dox, have you decided so?' and the crowd will probably shout, 'Ladno! 
ladno!' that is to say, 'Agreed! agreed!' Communal measures are gen- 
erally carried in this way by acclamation; but it sometimes happens 
that there is such a decided diversity of opinion that it is difficult to 
tell which of the two parties has a majority. In this case, the elder 
requests the one party to stand to the right and the other to the left. 
The two groups are then counted, and the minority submits, for no one 
ever dreams of opposing openly the will of the mir." 

Who can read that description without comparing the Bussian 
village assembly with a New England town, meeting, which is 
simply a reproduction on American soil of the Old-English town- 
ship, as it appeared before it was ever overlaid by ecclesiastic and 
feudal organizations. The analogy may be carried farther. In 
the earliest times, the system of cultivation through a periodical 
redistribution of agricultural lands surely existed in the English 
township, as it exists in the mir to-day. Common lands were and 
are incident to both. Boston Common is simply a survival of the 
system as it reappeared upon our Atlantic seaboard. 

Such is the nature of the village communities, with their vil- 
lage parliaments, in which the machinery of election and repre- 
sentation is constantly employed by perhaps five-sixths of the 
Russian people in the regulation of their local concerns. The 
greater number of the Russian towns are mere villages, whose in- 
habitants depend upon agriculture. Of the 68,600,000 who 
formed the rural population .of European Russia in 1882, the 
greater part were settled in 555,278 villages, almost entirely built 
of wood. It thus appears that the national life of the greater 
part of the people of Russia is village life, a life packed away in 
the cells in which immemorial custom has enclosed it. The unit 
of state organization is still the village community known as the 
" mir." A union of such communities is called a " volost" whose 
peasant inhabitants elect an elder (volostnoy starshina). The 
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elder of the volost and his clerk have become, however, mere 
organs of the local police and tax-gatherers, while the tribunal 
of the volost is at the mercy both of influential land proprietors 
and of the wealthier peasants or merchants, subject as they are to 
the uncontrolled rule of a state official, the mirovoy posrednik, 
and of the police. The system of local self-government is also 
continued in the elective district and provincial assemblies, the 
Zemstvos, on the one hand, and, on the other, the elective justices 
of the peace (mirovoy sudia), whose periodical gatherings (miro- 
voy syezd) are courts of appeal against the decisions of the indi- 
vidual justices. But neither of these institutions, says a com- 
petent authority, and least of all the Zemstvo, is capable of ac- 
quiring the necessary independence. The Zemstvos — one for each 
district, and another for the province — consist of a representative 
assembly (zemskoye sooraniye) and an executive (Zemskaya up- 
rava) nominated by the former. While in theory the Zemstvos 
have large powers in relation to the incidents of taxation, as well 
as to matters affecting education, public health, roads and the 
like, their decisions are jealously controlled by the representative 
of the central government, the Governor, and promptly annulled 
whenever they conflict with the spirit prevailing for the time at 
the Court. Disobedience is punished by dissolution, and some- 
times by administrative exile, — circumstances which have tended 
to eliminate from the Zemstvos the better elements that entered 
originally into their composition. In the light of this statement 
it may be easier to understand the significance of the recent con- 
ference of the presidents of the Zemstvos, whose memorial, in the 
words of Mr. Sauverin, "embodies to the last word the science 
of constitutional government." 

Whenever the local communities in which the main body of a 
nation live are nurseries in which the principle of election and rep- 
resentation is kept alive, workshops in which it is daily applied to 
the necessities of local existence, an explosion is possible at any 
moment which may lift it into a higher sphere. In the several 
colonial commonwealths founded by English settlers upon Amer- 
ican soil, the typical English national assembly reappeared in 
an embryonic form, as the predestined product of a natural 
process of reproduction. These assemblies "were not formally 
instituted, but grew up themselves, because it was in the nature 
of Englishmen to assemble." A graphic statement of that fact 
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may be found, in the words of Hutchison, a writer upon our colo- 
nial history, who tells us that in " this year [1619] a House of 
Burgesses broke out in Virginia." It is evident that the point 
has been reached when a representative national assembly, a real 
parliament on the modern plan, is about to break out in Russia; 
the travail of war is forcing the parturition. An eminent Amer- 
ican publicist, in writing upon " Law : Its Nature and Develop- 
ment,"* said, not long ago: 

" There can be no reasonable doubt that the power of Russia's Czar, 
vast and arbitrary as it seems, derives its strength from the Rus- 
sian people. It is not the Czar's personal power; it is his power 
as head of the national church, as semi - sacred representative of the 
race and its historical development and organization. Its roots 
run deep into the tenacious, nourishing soil of immemorial habit. The 
Czar represents a history, not a caprice. . . . Again, it is said, ap- 
parently with a quite close regard for the facts, that in Russia sov- 
ereignty is lodged with the Czar, the supreme master 'of all the Russias.' 
That his will is law, Siberia attests and Nihilism recognizes. But is 
there no de facto limitation to his supremacy ? How far could he go 
in the direction of institutional construction? How far could he suc- 
ceed in giving Russia at once and out of hand the institutions, and Rus- 
sians the liberties, of the United States and its people? How far would 
such a gift be law? Only so far as life answered to its word of com- 
mand." 

In that last sentence is embodied the essence of the problem. 
As the writer just quoted has well said in the same connection: 
" Temporary, fleeting despots, like the first Napoleon, lead na- 
tions with them by the ears, playing to their love of glory, to 
their sense of dignity and honor, to* their ardor for achievement 
and their desire for order." To that he might well have added 
that fleeting despots cannot create, out of hand, enduring institu- 
tions. And yet, while it is true that " constitutions are not made, 
they grow," there can be no doubt that, at certain stages of the 
growth, it may be greatly accelerated by external influences. 
While it would be impossible for the Czar to create by edict an 
artificial scheme of liberty for Russia, it may be quite possible for 
him, in that way, to quicken into a new and larger life, and to 
lift into a higher sphere, the representative system whose " roots 
run deep into the tenacious, nourishing soil of immemorial 
habit." A great beginning could be made, if the Imperial hand 

* Woodrow Wilson, " The State," pp. 620, 624. 
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would only cut away the -vines with which the bureaucracy has 
for so long a time been strangling the rich undergrowth of repre- 
sentation embedded in local institutions. Statesmen, like Prince 
Mestehersky, who are saying that " constitutional government is 
impossible in Russia for the simple reason that the vast majority 
of the people have not the slightest conception of its meaning," 
seem to be strangely ignorant of the fact that, for centuries, the 
Russian people have been having the best of all constitutional 
training in their village parliaments, the identical training out of 
which has grown the representative assemblies of England and 
the United States. There is no reason why a parliamentary sys- 
tem should not be rapidly developed in Russia, because the entire 
substructure of the state is composed of nurseries in which the 
principle of election and representation by small democracies is 
in full bloom. Russia cannot afford to wait. Since the fall of 
the Roman Empire, no vast political aggregate ever suffered so 
much from the lack of the helping hand of a representative na- 
tional assembly, capable of insuring the equal and concerted 
action of widely diffused populations. If to-day Russia had such 
a parliament, whose elongated fingers could reach down into the 
pockets of consenting millions, the brilliant adversary now de- 
fying her would be as helpless as a cripple in the grasp of a Titan. 

Hannis Taylor. 



